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THE  ANCIENT  COPPER  AYORKINGS  ON 
ISLE  ROYALE 

GEORGE   R.    FOX. 


The  Island. 


Isle  Royale,  the  largest  island  in  Lake  Superior,  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  Great  Lakes,  lies  within  thirteen  miles  of 
the  Canadian  shore.  Its  greatest  length  is  forty-four  miles  and, 
as  the  average  breadth  is  five  miles,  it  has  an  approximate  area 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres. 

The  surface  has  been  fairly  well  explored.  The  ownership 
of  the  land  is  divided  among  various  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions and,  as  a  thorough  survey  has  been  made,  the  allotments 
sometimes  do  not  exceed  forty  acres. 

Tlie  general  direction  of  the  island  is  northeast  and  south- 
west, but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  islanders  to  speak  of  the  north- 
west shore  as  the  north  shore  and  the  southeast  coast  as  the 
south  coast,  so  these  terms  will  hereafter  ))e  used. 

The  island  is  inigged  and  liilly,  yet,  as  a  whole,  rather  low, 
for  sailors  a])pr()aching  Thunder  Bay  from  the  east  end  of  the 
lake,  say  that  the  Sleeping  Giant,  the  promontory  to  the  north 
cf  the  entrance  to  Thunder  Bay,  is  raised  long  before  Isle  Royale 
can  be  sighted.  The  Sleeping  Giant  reaches  an  elevation  of 
1200  feet. 

From  end  to  end  of  the  island  extend  chain  after  chain  of 
hills;  even  in  crossing  such  a  small  section  as  the  long  finger  on 
the  eastern  end,  which  terminates  in  Blake's  Point,  the  path  is  a 
constant  climb  and  descent. 
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The  island  is  not  marshy  nor  swampy.  On  the  l)or(lers  of  a 
small  lake  near  Tobin's  Harbor  is  a  low,  swamp.y  l)it  of  ground, 
yet  this  is  said  not  to  be  characteristic  of  the  numerous  lakes 
and  the  region  of  the  interior.  ]Mr.  Chris  Anderson,  who  has 
travelled  extensively  throughout  tlie  island,  and  who  has  spent 
a  winter  here,  says  that  the  lakes  of  the  central  portions  possess 
lieautifnl  high  and  rocky  beaches. 

The  eastern  end  of  Isle  Royale  is  indented  with  nirmerous 
fiords,  bays,  harbors  or  coves,  and  there  are  a  number  to  be 
found  on  the  south  shore.  On  the  west  side  are  three,  but 
along  the  whole  noi'th  coast,  if  Todd's  Harbor,  an  open  road- 
stead, is  excepted,  there  is  only  one,  jMcCargoe  Cove.  This 
shore  stretches  for  over  eighteen  miles  without  a  break  in  the 
cliffs ;  and  these  slope  so  sharply  to  the  water  that  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance  there  is  no  beach. 

The  ivsland  is  volcanic  in  origin  and,  if  the  lack  of  results  pro- 
duced by  time  and  natural  agencies  may  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion, its  upheaval  is  a  comparatively  recent  event,  happening, 
possibly,  not  more  than  300,000  years  ago. 

The  basaltic  rocks  are  the  results  of  the  usual  solid  lava  flow, 
save  at  the  mouth  of  Tobin's  Harbor  where  the  columnar  forma- 
tion is  to  be  met  with.  While  of  neither  the  extent  nor  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  of  North  Ireland,  the 
same  structural  formation  is  present— the  nrany-sided  prisms 
rising  at  one  point  to  a  height  of  twerrty  feet. 

The  entire  surface  of  the  island  is  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  evergreen,  save  in  a  few  portions  where  fire  has 
swept  througli  tlie  forest.  The  evergreens  are  mostly  hemlock, 
though  Norway  pine  arrd  a  few  trees  of  white  pine,  spruce  and 
tamarack  are  seen.  The  trees  fail  to  attain  the  size  of  those 
growing  in  the  forests  of  Northerrr  AA^isconsin,  as  few  triinks 
were  observed  having  a  greater  diameter  than  eighteen  inches. 
Among  the  evergreens  were  numbers  of  birch  trees,  but  the  oak, 
the  elm  and  the  other  familiar  friends  of  the  Badger  state  seem 
unable  to  exist  here.  It  is  reported  that  during  the  winter  of 
1910-11  lumbering  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  western 
section. 
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Tlie  island  has  no  permanent  inhabitants  and  at  present  out- 
side of  private  launches  or  boats,  the  only  means  of  reaching  it  is 
by  the  steamer  America  of  tlio  Booth  Company,  which  boat 
leavts  Duluth  twice  each  week  for  a  circuit  of  the  island.  A 
third  week's  end  trip  is  made,  1)ut  on  this  journey  it  only  touches 
at  Washington  Harbor  on  its  way  to  Port  Arthur,  Canada. 

There  are  four  hotels  on  Isle  Koyale,  one  at  the  eastern  end 
near  the  mouth  of  Tobin's  Harbor,  two  on  Rock  Harbor  and  one 
at  the  extreme  western  end  on  Washington  Harbor.  Aside  from 
these  resorts  there  are  numerous  fishermen's  settlements.  Cap- 
tain Francis  has  his  cpiarters  on  Birch  Island  in  ]\IcCargoe 
Cove,  there  are  fisherinen  on  Fish  Island  six  miles  farther  east, 
a  small  village  on  Tobin's  Harbor,  cabins  near  the  old  light- 
house at  the  western  end  of  Rock  Harbor,  fisher  stations  at  Chip- 
pewa Harbor,  Wright  Island,  Fisherman's  Home,  Long  Point, 
and  lastly,  at  Washington  Harbor. 

The  most  extensive  Indian  workings  are  at  ^fcCargoe  Cove 
and  the  nearest  resort  to  this  point  is  Capt.  Smith's  place  on 
Tobin's  Harbor;  the  distance  by  water  is  twenty-five  miles.  A 
land  journey  is  impracticable.  It  is  possible  that  anyone  inter- 
ested in,  and  desiring  to  be  near  the  scene  of  the  aboriginal  dig- 
gings, could  secure  quarters  with  Captain  Francis,  as  he  some- 
times accommodates  sportsmen  who  come  to  enjoy  the  excellent 
fly  fishing  to  be  found  in  McCargoe   Cove.     (Plate  I.) 

Historical. 

The  Indian  name  for  Isle  Royale  was  JMinong  and  under  this 
name  it  must  have  been  widely  known  among  the  tribes  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  the  very  first  maps  drawn  by  the  French 
show  this  island.  As  some  of  these  charts  were  drawn  long 
before  the  eye  of  white  men  rested  upon  this  miniature  conti- 
nent, the  knowledge  of  it  and  its  position  and  shape  could  only 
have  been  obtained  from  the  red  men. 

How  well  it  was  known  to  the  aborigines  is  shown  by  the  cor- 
rectness with  which  its  size,  shape  and  position  are  depicted  by 
the  French  cartographers.     And  it  must  have  been  known  to  the 
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Indians  because  of  its  copper  deposits,  for  there  is  nothing  else 
found  here  which  would  attract  almost  universal  attention 
among  savage  peoples. 

There  may  be  some  doul)t  as  to  whether  it  is  one  of  the  is- 
lands given  on  the  map  drawn  by  an  unknown  maker  between 
1640  and  1650,  on  which  the  Great  Lake  Region  is  imperfectly  in- 
dicated, yet  the  probabilities  are  that  inasmuch  as  Lake  Su- 
perior was  shown  in  form  somewhat  approximating  the  real,  the 
maker  had  some  knowledge  of  what  he  was  depicting  and,  as  he 
shows  four  islands,  quite  probably  one  was  Isle  Royale. 

But  Marquette's  map  of  1673  shows  the  island  quite  plainly. 
Of  this  chart  Mr.  Neill  says  in  Vol.  lY,  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America, 

"Joliet  marks  the  large  island  toward  the   extremity  of 

Lake  "Superior  known  as  Isle  Royale,  but  gives  no  name  and 

indicates  four  other  islands  on  the  north  shore.     Marquette 

shows  the  large  island  only  but  without  a  name." 

In  1674  Joliet's  maps  give  it  the  name,  Minong,  also  written 

Minonk  in  one  instance.      (Same  authority.) 

The  map  of  Lake  Superior  accompanying  the  Jesuit  "Rela- 
tion" of  1670-71  shows  the  island  verj^  correctly,  and  gives  it 
the  name  ]\Iinong.  Considering  that  no  survey  had  been  made, 
and  that  the  island  had  never  been  seen  by  the  fathers,  unless 
Allouez  Bad  sighted  it  while  on  a  mission  journey  to  a  region 
supposed  to  be  near  Pigeon  River,  the  drawing  is  remarkably 
accurate. 

Of  the  time  when  the  French  obtained  knowledge  of  the  cop- 
per found  on  Isle  Royale  there  is  no  record,  but  it  must  have 
been  in  the  years  between  1665  and  1670,  for  Dablon,  writing 
in  the  latter  year,  had  knowledge  of  it,  while  Father  Allouez, 
writing  about  the  former  date,  knew  nothing  of  its  being  found 
there.     In  describing  Lake  Superior  he  says: 

"One  often  finds  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  pieces  of 
pure  copper,  of  ten  or  twenty  pounds'  weight.  I  have 
several  times  seen  such  pieces  in  the  Savages'  hands;  and, 
since  they  are  superstitious,  they  keep  them  as  so  manj^  di- 
vinities, or  as  presents  which  the  gods  dwelling  beneath  the 
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water  have  given  them,  and  on  which  their  welfare  depend. 
For  this  reason  they  preserve  these  pieces  of  copper,  wrapped 
np,  among  their  most  precions  possessions.     Some  have  kept 
them  for  more  than  fifty  years;  others  have  had  them  in 
their  families  from  time  immemorial,  and  cherish  them  as 
household  gods." 
Allouez  evidently  intends  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
natives  made  no  use  of  copper  for  weapons  or  ornaments,  yet  it 
is  now  known  that  copper  was  put  to  such  uses  by  the  ancient 
Americans.     Probably  the  pieces  of  ^^hich  the  learned  Jesuit 
had  knowledge  were  of  odd  and  unusual  shapes  and  as  such 
might  have  been  considered  household  "manitous"  by  the  In- 
dian just  as  he  had  made  queerly  shaped  bouldei-s  his  divini- 
ties.    Allouez  did  not  connect  the  coming  of  the  Indians  to  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Superior  with  their  desire  for  copper,  for  he 
states  further: 

"This  lake  is,  furthermore,  the  resort  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
distinct  nations — coming,  some  from  the  north,  others  from 
the  south,  and  still  others  from  the  west ;  and  they  all  be- 
take themselves  either  to  the  best  parts  of  the  shore  for  fish- 
ing, or  to  the  Islands,  which  are  scattered  in  great  numbers 
all  over  the  lake.     These  peoples'  motive  in  repairing  hither 
is  partly  to  obtain  food  by  fishing,  and  partly  to  transact 
their  petty  trading  with  one  another,  when  they  meet." 
But  by   1670   the   French   had   considerably   increased   their 
knowledge  of  copper  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  for  the 
Jesuit  ''Relations"  of  1669-70  contain  a  long  account  of  "The 
Copper  ]\lines  at  Lake  Superior,"  written  by  Father  Claude 
Dablon.     In  his  narrative  he  treats  extensively  of  Michipicoten 
Island,  yet  he  seems  convinced  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cop- 
per came  from  ]\Iinong.     Says  the  Father: 

"Hitherto  it  had  been  thought  that  these  mines  were  found 
in  only  one  or  two  islands;  but,  since  we  have  made  more  ex- 
acting inquiries  on  the  subject,  we  have  learned  from  the  sav- 
ages some  of  the  secrets  which  they  did  not  wish  to  reveal. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  use  artifice  to  elicit  this  informa- 
tion, and  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
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"Still  we  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  we  are  aljcut 
to  relate  upon  their  simple  disposition,  until  we  are  able  to 
speak   with    more   assurance    after   having    gone    in   person 
to  the  places  referred  to;  and  this  we  hope  to  do  this  sum- 
mer, at  the  same  time  when  we  go  in  search  of  lost  and  wan- 
dering sheep  all  through  the  region  of  that  great  Lake. ' ' 
Dablon   describes   IMichipicoten    island   and   tells   the    Indian 
legend    concerning    its    store    of    copper.     Continuing,    he    nar- 
rates: •  ;  r^i^^iT] 

"Advancing  as  far  as  the  part  called  the  'great  inlet,'  one 
comes  to  an  island  three  leagues  from  land  renowned  for  the 
metal  that  is  found  tliere  and  for  the  name  (Thunder), 
which  it  bears  because  it  is  said  to  thunder  all  the  time. 

"But  farther  to  the  west  on  the  north  side,  is  found  the 
Island  which  is  most  famous  for  copper,  and  is  called  ]\Ii- 
nong;  this  is  the  one  in  which,  as  the  Savages  have  told 
many  people,  the  metal  exists  m  abundance,  and  in  many 
places.  It  is  large  and  is  fully  twenty-five  leagues  long;  it 
is  distant  seven  leagues  from  the  mainland,  and  more  than 
sixty  from  the  end  of  the  Lake.  Pieces  of  Copper,  mingled 
with  the  stones  are  found  at  the  water's  edge  almost  all 
around  the  island,  especially  on  the  south  side;  but  j^rinci- 
pally  in  a  certain  inlet  that  is  near  the  end  facing  the 
northeast,  toward  the  offing,  there  are  some  very  steep  clay 
hills  where  are  seen  several  strata  or  beds  of  red  capper,  one 
over  another,  separated  by  other  strata  of  earth  or  of  rocks. 
In  the  water  is  seen  Copper  sand  as  it  were ;  and  from  it 
may  be  dipped  up  with  ladles  grains  as  large  as  a  nut,  and 
other  smaller  ones  reduced  to  sand.  This  large  island  js  al- 
most all  surrounded  with  islets  that  are  said  to  be  formed 
of  copper;  they  are  encountered  in  various  places  as  far  as 
the  mainland  on  the  north.  One,  among  others,  is  only  two 
gunshots  distant  from  ]\Iinong ;  it  is  between  the  middle  of  the 
island  and  the  end  that  faces  northeast.  Again,  on  this 
northeast  side,  far  out  in  the  lake,  there  is  another  island, 
which,  because  of  the  copper  in  which  it  abounds,  is  called 
Manitouminis    (i.  e.,  "Island  of  the  Spirit")  ;  of  this  it  is 
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related  that  those  who  came  here  formerly,  upon  throwing 
stones  at  the  ground,  made  it  ring,  just  as  brass  is  wont  to 

ring. 

*****  * 

''Last  Spring,  we  bought  from  the  savages  a  slab  of  Pure 
Copper,  two  feet  square,  and  weighing  more  than  a  hun- 
dred livres.  It  is  not  thought,  however,  that  the  mines  are 
found  in  the  Islands,  but  that  all  these  Copper  pebbles  prob- 
ably come  from  ]Minong  or  from  the  other  islands  which  are 
the  sources  of  it,  borne  upon  floating  ice  or  rolled  along  in  the 
depths  of  the  water  by  the  very  impetuous  winds — particu- 
larly by  the  northeast  wind,  which  is  extremely  violent." 

(Jesuit  Relation  of  1669-70  as  given  in  Vol.  XVI  of  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Collections.) 
From  which  it  would  seem  that  the  French  possessed  definite 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  sources  from  which  copper  was  de- 
rived. Why  the  deposits  were  not  worked  is  a  problem  difficult 
of  solution,  for  Dablon,  in  his  description,  says  that  he  intends 
to  visit  the  island  during  the  same  summer.  Apparently  he  did 
Qot,  for  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  journey. 

Yet  his  description  of  Isle  Royale  is  so  exact,  that  if  he  did 
not  see  it  himself,  he  must  have  obtained  his  information  from 
some  one  who  had  been  there.  He  has  it's  distance  from  the 
mainland  nearly  correct,  his  length  given  for  the  island  is  not  far 
from  right,  and  in  telling  of  the  points  at  which  copper  was 
found  in  the  greatest  quantities,  he  states  what  has  since  been 
discovered  to  l^e  the  truth.  These  locations  will  be  considered 
later. 

After  the  time  of  the  Jesuits,  nothing  is  said  or  done  a])out 
the  copper  until  about  1847,  when  the  first  discoveries  of  ''an- 
cient mining"  were  made;  these  were  found  on  Keweenaw  Point, 
and  subsequently  some  other  workings  were  found  on  Isle  Roy- 
ale,  but  on  account  of  its  isolation,  little  attention  was  paid  to 
them. 

Henry  Gillman  in  his  article  "oMouiid-ljuilders  and  Platycnem- 
ism  in  ^Michigan,"  ])ul)lished  in  the  Smithsonian  report  for 
1873,  says: 
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''In  the  year  1872  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
ancient  works  yet  encountered  were  brought  to  light  by  a 
paity  of  mining  explorers  on  Isle  Royale.  The  amount  and 
character  of  the  work  here  revealed  was  something  so  extraor- 
dinary as  to  almost  exceed  belief. 

gp  !9F  ^  w  tP  ''1? 

The  works  *  *  *  are  generally  pits  of  from  a  few 
feet  to  thirty  feet  n  cSiameter;  some  being  quite  shallow, 
while  many  reach  a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet.  They 
are  scattered  throughout  the  island  wherever  the  amygdaloid 
copper  bearing  rock  is  found,  and  are  invariably  on  the  rich- 
est veins;  great  intelligence  being  displayed  in  locating  and 
tracing  the  veins  and  in  following  them  up  when  inter- 
rupted. This  has  elicited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  liave 
witnessed  it — no  mistakes  apparently  having  been  made  in 
this  respect.  The  exca.vations  are  connected  underground, 
drains  being  cut  in  the  rock  to  carry  off  the  w^ater.  Stopes 
one  hundred  feet  in  length  are  found.  A  drain  sixty  feet 
long  presented  some  interesting  features :  having  been  cut 
through  the  surface  drift  into  the  rock,  it  had  evi- 
dently been  covered  for  its  entire  length  by  timbers  felled 
and  laid  across.  When  opened  the  timbers  had  mostly  de- 
cayed, and  the  center  portions  had  sunk  into  the  cavity,  fill- 
ing it  for  nearly  its  entire  length  with  rotted  wood.  The 
amount  of  mining  on  three  sections  of  land,  at  a  point  on  V 
north  side  of  the  island,  is  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  one  of 
our  oldest  mines  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  a  mine 
that  has  been  constantly  worked  with  a  large  force  for  over 
twenty  years.     *     *     * 

At  another  point  the  excavations  extend,  in  nearly  a  continu- 
ous line,  for  more  than  two  miles,  the  pits  being  often  so  close 
together  as  to  barely  permit  their  convenient  working.  Even 
the  roclry^  islets  off  the  coast  have  not  escaped  observation, 
and  where  bearing  veins  of  copper  are  generally  worked. 
But  it  is  probable  that,  including  all  the  discoveries  not  one 
tenth  of  the  excavations  have  been  disclosed." 
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These  two  periods,  that  duriug  which  the  French  searched  for 
copper  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  operations  of  mod- 
ern miners  during  the  nineteenth  century,  for  operations  were 
being  undertaken  at  the  time  of  which  Gillman  writes  and  were 
continued  for  about  ten  years,  are  the  cnly  attempts  to  seize  the 
vast  treasure  that  is  yet  believed  to  be  hid  in  the  rocks  of  the 

island. 

It  is  possible  that  attempts  at  mining,  of  which  no  record  is 
now  known,  Avere  made  during  the  eighteenth  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  for  the  Northwest  Trading 
and  Trapping  Company  had  a  station  on  the  eastern  end  of 
Isle  Royale,  on  Fish  Island,  one  of  the  northern  chain.  This 
station  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  to-day  the  logs  of  the  old  pier  are  to  be  seen  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water.  The  modern  dock,  built  and 
owned  by  Herman  Johnson,  is  placed  on  these  old  timbers.  (Plate 
I.)  Back  in  the  woods  can  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  old  root 
cellar ;  near  by  is  an  enclosed  rectangle  with  a  heap  of  stones  at 
one  side,  the  mounds  forming  the  sides  supposed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  legs  of  the  walls  of  a  cabin  and  the  stones,  the  ruins 
of  the  fireplace  and  chimney. 

East  of  this  cabin  site,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  shore,  is  a 
deep,  square  pit,  presumably  the  opening  to  workings  of  con- 
siderable extent,  for  the  amount  of  soil  and  rock  thrown  out  is 
great.     The  pit  is  now  filled  with  water. 

All  about  over  the  main  island  are  found  excavations  and 
holes  of  various  sizes  and  depths.  These  are  the  test  pits 
made  by  prospectors.  (Plate  2.)  It  was  impossible  to  obtain 
even  an  estimate  of  their  numbers,  but  there  are  many  of  them, 
for  the  island  has  been  thoroughly  examined. 

"While  the  mining  operations  carried  on  during  the  seventies 
and  eighties  of  the  last  centuiy  Avere  quite  extensive,  employing 
hundreds  of  men,  for  some  reason  all  Avork  has  now  ceased. 
To-day  there  is  to  be  found  only  one  of  the  many  buildings 
erected  by  these  early  miners,  and  that  the  ruins  of  an  old 
blacksmith  shop  about  a  mile  from  the  head  of  McCargoe  Cove. 
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The  other  buildings  have  burned  or  have  rotted  away,  even  the 
pier  on  McCargoe  Cove  having  disappeared. 

At  the  time  the  copper  veins  were  being  worked,  a  tramway 
extended  from  the  end  of  the  Cove  to  the  mine  buildings.  jMr. 
Chris  Anderson  said  that  once  on  this  old  roadway  there  would 
])e  no  trouble  in  reaching  the  mine,  for  the  ties  lay  plain  to 
view  in  the  open  roadway.  ]\Ir.  Anderson  said  that  he  had  not 
been  there  for  several  years,  but  on  his  last  visit  he  had  found 
the  trail  as  easy  to  follow  as  an  open  thoroughfare. 

Yet  when  this  point  was  reached,  an  almost  primitive  wilder- 
ness was  found  (Plate  2.)  showing  the  rapidity  with  which 
nature  resumes  sway  on  the  departure  of  man.  There  was  hard- 
ly a  tie  left,  and  the  few  tliat  were  found  were  crumbling 
heaps  of  rotten  wood.  There  were  spaces  of  over  a  hundred 
feet  in  which  existed  not  the  vestige  of  a  tie ;  even  the  earthen 
mound  that  miglit  lie  supposed  to  mark  the  decayed  wood 
was  wanting. 

The  new  growth  had  sprung  up  and  choked  the  old  roadway ; 
trees  twenty  feet  in  height  grew  between  ties.  In  fact,  so  thick 
was  the  shrubbery  and  brusli,  that  the  trail  was  soon  lost,  and 
the  journey  was  continued  by  plunging  north  through  the 
woods  to  the  main  chain  of  hills. 

In  the  dense,  primeval  forest  which  covers  most  of  the  island, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  move  about.  Logs  and  decayed  vege- 
tation make  movement  one  long  climb,  and  to  this  is  added  the 
difficulty  of  walking  several  feet  above  the  real  surface  of  the 
ground,  for  there  is  a  network  of  moss  and  twigs  over  which 
progress  must  be  made,  though  at  every  few  steps  one  crashes 
through  this  flimsy  covering. 

About  McCargoe  Cove  only  was  the  walking  found  in  any 
manner  easy.  Here  a  fire  had  swept  away  the  timber  and 
through  the  grass,  shrubber>^  and  brush  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  make  headway.  On  tlie  summit  of  the  ridge  to  the 
north,  aside  from  the  constant  climbing  up  and  down  and  over 
cavities,  the  going  was  as  easy  as  walking  on  a  cement  walk. 
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Extent  of  the  Ancient  Workings. 

In  Gillman's  report,  quoted  before,  he  gives  a  fairly  accurate 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  ancient  workings  about  JNIcCargoe 
Cove,  save  possibly  his  estimate  that  only  one-tenth  of  the  pits 
have  been  uncovered. 

Secretary  Brown  writes  in-  The  Native  Copper  Implements 
of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  3,  No.  2,  Wis.  Areheologist,  p.  54: 

"The  aboriginal  workings  on  Isle  Royal  are  said  to  ex- 
tend over  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  country.     There 
can  b>e  no  doubt  but  that  a  very  large  amount  of  metal  was 
obtained  and  distributed  from  these  sources." 
In  "Tbe  Indian  Authorship  of  Wisconsin  Antiquities,"  pp. 
232—33,  Vol.  6,  No.  4,  Wis.  Areheologist,  Geo.  A.  West  states: 
"On  Isle  Royale,  is  located  a  chain  of  abandoned  work- 
ings, occupying  a  region  al)Out  thirty  miles   long  and  five 
wide.     From   these   two   locations    (the    Northern   Michigan 
Region  and  that  of  Isle  Royale)   came  all  the  copper  used 
in  the  fabrication  of  thousands  of  the  implements  and  orna- 
ments found  throughout  Wisconsin  and  adjoining  states." 
From  these,   and  kindred  references,   the   writer  gained  the 
impression  that  the  pits  were  so  thickly  scattered  over  Isle  Roy- 
ale that  one  could  move  without  stepping  into  a  pit,  or  on  ground 
tlirown  from  a  working. 

Inquiry  at  tlie  island  revealed  the  fact  that  no  one  knew  of 
such  a  plethora  of  ancient  diggings  save  at  one  point,  and  that 
about  ]McCargoe  Cove.  While  those  who  had  investigated  the 
workings  refused  to  say  that  there  were  not  pits  scattered  all 
over  the  island,  they  insisted  that  every  nook  and  corner  had 
not  yet  been  dug  into,  and  so  no  one  could  possibly  confirm  or 
deny  their  existence. 

They  did  say  that  so  far  as  known,  tliei-e  was  no  modern  work- 
ing opened  on  the  island,  and  one  in  whicli  copper  was  found, 
where  the  traces  of  the  workings  of  the  al)()riginal  miners  were 
not  elearl.y  apparent. 

Mr.  Alfred  Merritt,  who  at  present  spends  his  summers  in  his 
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cottage  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Tobin's  Harbor,  and  who  was 
located  on  the  island  during  1873  and  1874,  says  that  he  never 
knew  a  place  where  copper  was  found  by  whites,  but  what  the 
red  man  had  been  there  before  them. 

"I  call  to  mind  one  instance,"  he  remarked,  '  in  which  we 
thought  we  had  stumbled  on  a  copper  deposit  not  found  by  the 
ancient  workers.  At  a  point  on  the  north  shore,  near  Lake 
Desor,  we  discovered  copper  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  range. 
Yet  when  we  had  followed  the  vein  a  short  distance  inward 
we  came  upon  the  pit  of  the  old  workers.  This  can  always  be 
told  by  the  dark  color  of  the  soil  which  fills  it.  They  had 
started  from  the  north,  or  lake  side,  and  pushed  their  way  in- 
ward. 

"The  copper  veins  in  the  western  half  of  the  island  are 
transverse,  crossing  the  main  chain  of  hills.  At  the  northeast 
they  run  parallel  with  the  range." 

As  ascertained  from  various  sources,  the  list  given  below 
comprises  the  localities  at  which  it  is  known  ancient  works 
were  found.  This  is  by  no  means  complete,  and  as  mining  is 
resumed  in  future  years,  many  others  will  probably  be  brought 
to  light. 

1.  Triangle  Island,  a  tiny  rock  about  a  mile  west  of  Wash- 
ington Island,  on  the  western  end  of  the  main  island.  This  is 
mentioned  by  Gillman  in  the  Smithsonian  report  for  1873,  arid 
was  visited  by  the  writer. 

2.  At  the  head  of  Washington  Harbor  where  the  Windigo 
IVIining  Company  conducted  operations. 

3.  At  the  Island  Mine,  located  near  the  Big  Siskiwit  River  in 
the  southwestern  part. 

4.  At  the  site  of  the  Ohio  and  Isle  Royale  Mining  Company 
near  Chippewa  Harbor. 

5.  At  another  locality  near  Chippewa  Harbor,  though  the 
informant  was  unable  to  give  definite  locations. 

6.  At  the    abandoned   Saginaw   Mine   on   Rock  Harbor. 

7.  On  a  tiny  island  in  the  chain  that  forms  the  southern  side 
of  Rock  Harbor,  pits  were  found.     This  islet  is  a  short  distance 
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northeast    of  ]\Iott   Island    and    is    known    as    Hill's    Island. 
(Plate  3.) 

8.  On  the  north  shore  near  Lake  Desor,  as  mentioned  by  Mr. 
A.  ]\Ierritt. 

9.  The  most  important  region  of  all,  that  about  ]\IcCargoe 
Cove,  visited  by  the  writer. 

The  general  trend  of  the  ranges  on  the  island  is  northeast 
and  southwest  with  the  south  slope  long  and  gradual  and  the 
north  slope  sharp  and  abiiipt.  This  is  an  ideal  section  of  the 
island  looking  along  its  greatest  length. 


McCargoe  Cove 

Rock  Harbor  _,., 

'.  Tob iris  Harbor  ^  rits 


^  'y\' 


Pits 

Lake  Level 


Fig.    A 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  it  would  be  almost  a  physical  impos- 
sibility to  work  the  north  slopes,  excepting  where  the  weather 
and  kindred  forces  have  bitten  deep  into  the  rock.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  detrius  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  may  have  been 
mined,  though,  so  far  as  known,  it  has  not  been  reported. 

The  region  about  ]\IcCargoe  Cove  consists  principally  of  two 
high  ranges  of  hills,  both"  of  which  have  been  mined  by  the  an- 
cients. Mr.  Chris  Anderson  says  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
digging  had  been  done  on  the  south,  or  east,  side  of  the  Cove 
(Plate  3)  but  the  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  range  to  the 
north  and  w'est  of  the  harbor  had  been  thoroughly  exploited, 
also.  The  first-mentioned  hills  are  the  higher  of  the  two,  and 
their  north  shore  is  higher  and  sharper,  but  even  on  the  other 
range  the  ridge  falls  sheer  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet. 

The  pits  are  scattered  all  about  the  summit,  and  just  below 
the  summit  on  the  south  side,  where  the  slope  is  long  and  grad- 
ual.     (Plate  4.) 

It  is  possible  that  they  extend  from  the  top  clear  down  to 
the  harbor  front,  or  to  the  small  creek  that  runs  into  it,  but 
there  is  so  much  grass  and  shimbbery  and  in  places  the  forest  is 
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SO  dense,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The  white  men  worked 
at  a  point  about  half  way  up  the  hill,  as  their  dumps  prove, 
but  it  was  above  these  that  the  pits  were  most  noticeable,  and 
that  the  old  hammer  heads  were  found  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  At  one  point,  where  a  log  crossed  an  ancient  mine, 
a  dozen  hammers  were  picked  up  beneath  it  and  ranged  on  the 
trunk.      (Plate  4.) 

At  another  point  an  ancient  pit  had  been  re-excavated  by 
the  white  men,  for  among  the  rock  thrown  out  were  found  sev- 
eral of  the  broken  hammer  heads.      (Frontispiece.) 

Several  trees  in  falling  had  torn  up  soil  and  rock  and  al- 
most invariably  among  their  roots  were  found  the  old  stone 
mauls,  sometimes  as  many  as  four  being  discovered  in  the  roots 
of  a  single  tree.  (Plates  5  and  6.  These  are  entirely  different 
trees. ) 

The  Hammers. 

These  hammers  seem  of  a  wonderfully  uniform  size,  and  would 
average  about  ten  pounds  in  weight.  Mr.  Hart,  who  mined 
here  during  the  boom  period  of  Isle  Koyale  mining,  says  that 
those  he  has  seen,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  grooves 
about  them.  None  found  by  the  writer  have  that  characteristic, 
nor  does  Mr.  A.  ]\Ierritt  agree  with  Mr.  Hart  about  this.  jMr. 
Merritt  believes  that  they  were  used  without  a  handle,  being 
simply  held  in  the  hand,  a  conclusion  well  borne  out  by  their 
size  and  weight.  One  of  a  very  odd  shape  picked  up  by  the 
writer,  is  unbroken  and  clearly  shows  marks  of  use  on  its  point. 
It  weighs  about  four  pounds  and  is  triangular  in  outline,  but 
flat,  while  its  surface  is  highly  polished,  as  though  it  had  lain 
for  a  long  time  in  the  water. 

No  such  stones  as  those  of  the  hammers  are  found  anywhere  on 
the  island,  and  it  is  supposed  that  all  were  brought  from  the 
Canadian   shore.     Mr.   IMerritt   said: 

"The  Indian  hammers  with  which  the  natives  pounded  out 
the  native  copper  from  the  workings  undoubtedly  came  from  a 
point  between  Pigeon  River  and  Port  Arthur.     This  is  the  only 
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place  to  my  knowledge  where  they  are  found,  and  the  natives 
no  doubt  took  them  from  there  to  Isle  Royale,  and  brought 
their  copper  back." 

A  reference  to  the  chart  accompanying  this  paper  shows  the 
area  from  which  the  hammers  were  gathered  as  being  in  very 
close  proximity  to  the  island. 

Nearly  all  the  hammers  seen  were  broken.  All  exhibit  the 
same  general  form  of  fracture,  something  as  given  in  the  sketches 
below. 


Fig.    B 


Tlie  break  is  almost  always  a  side  split,  not  a  slivering  from 
the  point  upward  as  might  be  expected  if  a  strong,  hard  blow 
was  struck  directly  downward.  No  such  indication  of  split- 
ting from  the  point  upward  was  discovered  on  any  of  the  many 
broken  sledges  examined  a])out  IMcCargoe  Cove.  None  of  those 
illustrated  in  Holmes'  article  in  the  American  Anthropologist, 
N.  S.,  Ill,  1901,  show  the  slivering  action.  All  bear  the  same 
clear  cut  l)reak  across  the  maul. 

It  would  seem  that  the  blow  struck  was  a  turning  or  glancing 
one,  such  as  is  given  with  an  ax  in  splitting  wood.  The  tip  of 
the  ])lade  enters  the  wood,  then  the  ax  is  flapped  sideways.  A 
blow  given  with  a  hammer  in  this  manner,  would  account  for  the 
transverse  cleavages  found. 


The  Copper. 

Copper  is  found  in  two  general  conditions:  in  quartz  veins, 
and  in  masses.  The  old  workers  had  no  use  for  any  save  that 
in  the  solid  form,  and  absolutely  disregarded  the  quartz,  no 
matter  how  rich  it  might  be. 
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Mass  copper  was  divided  by  the  modem  miner  into  two 
glasses.  INIass  copper  proper,  huge  nuggets  which  the  aborigines 
found  it  impossible  to  move  or  cut  up,  and  "barrel  copper," 
which  latter  term  signified  such  small  pieces  as  could  be  gathered 
up,  thrown  into  barrels  and  conveyed  to  the  smelters. 

The  mass  copper,  proper,  was  almost  as  useless  to  the  Indian 
as  the  quartz,  for  he  had  to  work  around  it  and  could  only  ob- 
tain such  pieces  as  projected  from  it  and  which  could  be  knocked 
off  with  the  rude  tools  at  his  command. 

Captain  Francis  says  that  the  largest  mass  taken  from  this 
region  weighed  about  three  tons  and  was  of  the  size  of  an  old- 
style  iron  cook-stove.  These  huge  nuggets  bothered  the  mod- 
ern miners  as  well  as  the  savage  workers  until  a  method  of 
cutting  them  up  was  devised. 

From  an  archeologieal  standpoint,  "barrel  copper",  because 
of  the  probable  uses  to  which  the  ancients  could  put  it,  should 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  as  the  two  forms  in  which  it  is  usu- 
ally found  are  nuggets,  proper,  copper  in  round,  solid  form,  and 
the  filigree  shape,  or  copper  which  is  in  flat  sheets  and  resem- 
bles wires  interlaced  and  intertwined.  In  making  implements 
and  ornaments,  much  labor  would  be  saved  by  making  a  judi- 
cious selection  from  either  variety.  If  a  flat  tool  or  a  breastplate 
were  needed,  the  sheet  copper,  or  filigree  work  would  answer 
the  purpose  and  save  much  labor  in  pounding,  while  if  a  spear 
point,  a  cliisel  or  a  hammer  head  was  to  be  produced,  the  round 
compact  nugget  afforded  the  best  material  to  work  with. 

The  Amount  of  Copper  Mined. 

There  is  no  certain  method  of  determining  the  amount  of 
copper  mined  by  the  aborigines,  but  some  inferences,  which  will 
aid  in  forming  conclusions,  may  be  drawn ;  what  became  of  the 
huge  quantities  gathered  by  the  savages  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. 

Not  only  on  Isle  Royale,  but  in  Northern  Michigan  as  well, 
are  pits  found  in  great  numbers.     But  even  on  this  island  alone 
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the  amount  of  copper  mined  must  have  been  tremendous.     Gill- 
man  says,  p.  385  of  tlie  Smithsonian  report  of  1873 : 

"The  amount  of  mining  on  three  sections  of  land   at  a 
point  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island  (Isle  Koyale)  is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  that  on  one  of  our  oldest  mines  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  a  mine  which  has  been  constantly 
worked  with  a  large  force  for  over  twenty  j'ears." 
This  is  only  on  three  sections,  and  there  are  several  sections 
near  ^McCargoe  Cove  which  were  as  thoroughly  worked,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  pits  in  the  various  parts  of  the  island. 
Then,  too,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  aborigines  were 
Avorking  virgin  soil ;  what  must  have  l^een  their  finds  when  it 
has  paid  modern  mining  companies,  employing  high-priced  la- 
bor, to  rework  the  same  ground. 

At  one  time  there  were  three  hundred  miners  employed 
about  McCargoe  Cove,  and  only  on  the  north  side,  at  that ;  an- 
other three  hundred  Avorked  at  the  Saginaw  Mine  on  Rock  Har- 
bor. 

According  to  the  U.  S-.  Statistical  Report  of  Lake  Commerce, 
the  valuation  of  copper  since  1887  has  varied  from  $190  per 
ton  to  $340  per  ton.  with  a  mean  of  $230.  The  price  from 
1887  to  1897  was  constant  at  $200  per  ton  or  ten  cents  per 
pound,  so  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  for  the  period  at  Avhich  min- 
ing Avas  being  done  on  the  island,  the  price  Avas  about  ten  cents 
per  pound.  So,  in  order  to  make  expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
profit,  an  average  of  at  least  thirty  pounds  per  man  must  have 
been  found  each  day.  or  Avith  a  crcAv  of  three  hundred,  the  pro- 
duction must  have  been  fully  four  and  a  half  tons  per  day. 

This  inference  is  necessary  in  tlie  alisence  of  the  exact  figures 
of  the  production  of  the  mines  on  the  island.  The  mine  at  ^Ic- 
Cargoe  Cove  Avas  Avorkcd  for  a  number  of  years,  so  that  to  meet 
expenses  and  make  a.  profit,  several  thousand  tons  must  have 
been  produced  from  this  one  stand  alone. 

A  comparison  of  the  Avorking  of  the  modern  Avith  the  dig- 
gings of  tlie  ancient  miners  sliOAvs  that  the  Avork  of  the  Avhite 
man  is  only  a  small  percentage  of  that  of  the  older  Avorker.  So 
from  this  one  locality  alone,  (the  region  about  McCargoe  Cove) 
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thousands  of  tons  must  have  been  extracted  l)y  the  old  workers; 
for  they  had  the  unworked  soil,  teeming  with  nuggets,  through 
which  to  run  their  drifts ;  they  worked  this  area  thoroughly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  amount  of  copper  passing 
through  the  locks  at  the  Soo  Avas  35,000  tons  in  1887  and  had 
increased  to  over  150,000  tons  in  1910.  From  1898  to  the  pres- 
ent date  the  amount  shipped  has  been  constant;  before  1898 
the  growth  was  gradual.  The  total  value  of  shipments  from 
1887  to  date  is  more  than  $550,000,000.  during  which  time  more 
than  2.500,000  tons  were  produced. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  mined  by 
the  old  workers,  but  taking  at  a  guess  the  least  given,  or  35,000 
tons,  as  the  total  found  by  them,  and  there  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  copper  yet  to  be  accounted  for.  From  the  extent  of 
the  workings  on  Isle  Royale,  this  estimate  is  extremely  conserva- 
tive. An  estimate  of  one  milliou  tons  would  appear  more  nearly 
correct. 

Should  anyone  uphold  the  contention,  and  there  are  reasons 
why  he  would  be  justified  in  so  doing,  that  the  ancients  pro- 
duced as  much  as  have  the  modems,  then  indeed  is  there  a  vast 
amount  yet  to  be  discovered. 

^Methods  of  Working. 

Archeologists  are  well  agreed  that  the  old  miners  ran  their 
drift  up  to  the  rock  surface  and  there  built  a  fire.  When  the 
rocks  were  heated  thoroughly,  water  was  dashed  on,  and  by  the 
sudden  contraction,  as  well  as  the  chemical  disintegration,  masses 
were  split  away  from  the  surface  and  were  afterward  removed 
and  broken  up  by  the  stone  mauls.  J\Iarks  of  fire  on  the  walls, 
as  well  as  cinders  and  charred  wood  found  in  the  workings,  bear 
this  out. 

Yet,  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  range,  with  workings  all 
about,  one  difficulty  presented  itself.  The  water  must  come  from 
somewhere,  and  it  was  a  mile  to  the  nearest  pool.  A  creek  ran 
through  the  woods  to  the  south,  a  small  lake  lay  to  the  north, 
and  ^IcCargoe  Cove  was  more  than  a  mile  to  the  east. 
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It  is  possible  that  enough  water  eould  be  coUeeted  in  the  pits 
after  each  rainstorm  to  supply  the  demand,  but  this  is  not 
proba])le.  As  the  workings  are  all  near  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
there  would  be  almost  no  surface  drainage.  As  far  as  known 
there  are  no  springs  in  this  vicinity. 

The  burden  of  bringing  water  must  have  been  enormous.  If 
procured  from  the  lake  to  the  north,  which  was  the  nearest  water 
supply,  it  would  have  to  be  carried  up  a  height  of  more  than 
two  hundred  feet,  part  of  the  way  over  a  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock. 

If  brought  from  the  creek,  it  must  still  be  carried  up  a  steep 
hillside,  through  a  heavy  forest  growth.  If  water  was  invari- 
ably used,  then  the  ancients  were  indeed  marvels  of  energy  and 
preserverance. 

An  investigation  of  the  rock  and  its  checking,  stratification 
and  weathering  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  work  the  stone  easily^-^with_  simple  hammers,  sledges,  wedges 
and  levers.  Checked  and  broken,  it  would  be  possible  to 
knock  free  great  sections  with  sledges  and  afterward  break  them 
up.  Several  pieces  of  native  rock  were  tested.  They  were  lying 
on  the  surface  and  had  been  subject  to  the  action  of  frost,  moist- 
ure and  the  sun,  and  when  struck  with  the  stone  hammers 
readily  crumbled  into  small  pieces.  The  mauls,  however,  showed 
no  deterioration.  Probably  native  rock  from  the  depths  would 
liave  presented  greater  difficulties. 

Both  ]\Ir.  ]\Ierritt  and  ^Ir.  Hart  have  seen  the  cedar  shovels 
or  paddles  found  in  the  depths  of  some  of  the  workings. 
These  invariably  shrivel  and  decay  on  being  exposed  to  the  air. 
They  have  seen  the  remains  of  wooden  bowls,  and  ]\Ir.  Hart  has 
in  his  possession  l)ircli  l)ark  taken  from  a  pit  and  supposedly 
part  of  a  basket  or  l)ucket  used  in  removing  earth  or  in  l)ringiug 
water.  He  also  had  a  piece  of  rawhide  tlirong  found  in  the  old 
workings. 

Signs  of  Habitation,  Etc. 

Only  once  cache  was  reported.  ^h\  Hart  tells  of  the  finding 
of  sevei'al  copper  implements  beneath  a  tree  near  tlie  mines;  the 
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owner  probably  hid  them  here  and  forgot  the  place  or  was 
killed.  It  is  probable  that  when  the  island  is  thoroughly  cleared 
up,  many  more  w^ill  be  found,  for,  compared  to  the  country  in 
Wisconsin  where  such  finds  have  been  made,  the  whole  of  Isle 
Eoyale  is  a  vast,  howling  wilderness. 

Canoe  Routes. 

At  the  southwest  end  of  Isle  Royale  is  Washington  Harbor, 
and  at  the  Northeastern  end,  McCargce  Cove.  Both  of  these 
must  have  been  the  points  of  departure  of  the  old  miners  for 
the  mainland,  as  they  are  the  nearest  sheltered  har1)ors  to  the 
Canadian  shore.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  region 
about  iMcCargoe  Cove  w^as  the  last  one  worked,  or  was  in  the 
process  of  being  worked  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  French. 
For  the  hidden  treasures  had  by  no  means  all  been  found  by 
the  savages;  as  there  was  still  plenty  of  copper  here,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  a  human  being  w^ould  take  a  trip  of 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  on  a  stormy  and  dangerous  sea 
to  procure  an  article  which  existed  in  abundance  near  at  hand. 
Such  a  trip  would  have  been  necessary  to  reach  the  workings  on 
the  southern  shore.  It  is  true  that  ore  might  have  been  carried 
overland,  but  aside  from  the  small  burden  possible  to  be  borne, 
is  the  immense  difficulty  in  traveling  through  the  woods  of  the 
island. 

As  there  are  no  streams  on  the  island  which  will  float  a  canoe 
for  any  distance,  there  could  have  been  no  routes  by  boat 
through  the  interior  despite  the  great  number  of  large  lakes 
found  there. 

The  Trails. 

There  are  today,  on  the  island,  the  remains  of  several  trails. 
Whether  these  are  made  on  the  old  ways  of  the  original  miners, 
or  were  entirely  new,  cannot  be  said.  But  in  as  much  as  they 
follow  the  best  routes,  some  at  least  must  have  been  located  on 
the  original  paths,  if  such  existed. 
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At  present  there  are  the  remains  of  a  trail  i'roui  the  east  end 
of  Washington  Harbor  to  Lake  Desor,  and  from  Lake  Desor  to 
the  north  shore ;  one  from  the  South  shore  at  the  east  end  of 
Siskiwit  Bay  passing  the  Island  Mine  location ;  a  trail  also  leads 
up  the  small  river  that  drains  Siskiwit  Lake.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal paths  leads  from  Kock  Harbor  at  a  point  opposite  it's  west- 
ern entrance  north  to  Sargent's  Lake,  thence  west  along  the 
south  and  west  shores  of  this  body  of  water,  finally  cutting  across 
to  McCargoe  Cove  at  it's  southern  end.  A  very  short  trail  leads 
across  the  long  finger  to  the  north  of  Tobin's  Harbor.  This 
crosses  at  Monument  Rock  and  is  of  use  only  to  sight  seers,  as  it 
does  not  reach  the  shore  of  Duncan  Bay  but  terminates  at  Look- 
out Louise,  the  summit  of  a  cliff  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
Lake. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  save  an  expert  woodman  to 
follow  these  modern  trails  so  well,  in  the  few  short  years  since 
they  were  opened,  has  time  obliterated  them.  This  being  the 
case  with  those  of  comparatively  recent  construction,  it  is  an 
almost  hopeless  task  to  try  and  find  the  ones  made  by  the  an- 
cient comers ;  only  by  making  their  location  the  result  of  logical 
reasoning,  can  their  course  be  approximated.  As  to  hoping  to 
find  any  such  as  exist  in  Wisconsin  or  the  neighboring  states 
wliere  the  feet  of  untold  generations  of  redraen  have  worn  deep 
paths  along  the  more  travelled  routes,  this  is  out  of  the  question 
for  there  does  not  appear  to  be  enough  soil  covering  the  rocks 
of  the  island  to  admit  of  a  trail  wearing  down  to  such  a  depth ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  enough  of  the  old  minere  walked  over  a 
given  path  long  enough  to  give  it  character. 

Village  Sites. 

At  present  no  sites  of  former  habitations  are  known  on  the 
island,  yet  deductively,  the  presence  of  summer  homes  at  least, 
can  be  established.  The  island  is  a  continent  in  miniature,  with 
a  great  lake  system  of  it's  own  on  the  interior;  tJK^  climate  at 
and  around  the  coast  is  cool  and  chilly,  especially  at  night,  yet 
on  the  interior  it  grows  intensely  warm  during  the  day  and  the 
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evenings  are  not  as  cold  as  those  on  the  sliore  where  the  breeze 
from  tlie  lake  strikes  and  cools  the  land. 

Besides,  the  coast  is  nnsuitcd,  in  most  places,  to  village  sites. 
(Plate  6)  It  is  high,  with  little  beach  and  almost  no  sand.  The 
residents  of  tlie  eastern  section  of  the  island  said  that  no  sand 
was  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  island,  but  "Sir.  Norman  who 
has  taken  up  a  homestead  at  Long  Point,  says  that  there  is 
plenty  of  sand  down  in  that  region. 

If  villages  existed  they  were  probably  located  on  the  in- 
terior, and  if  much  work  is  done  near  Long  Point,  sites 
may  subsequently  come  to  light  in  this  part  of  Isle  Royale. 
Should  any  graves  be  found,  they  will  probably  be  uncovered  in 
this  sandy  section  as  there  is  hardly  enough  soil  elsewhere  on 
the  island  to  cover  a  body.  Near  ^IcCargoe  Cove  are  the  graves 
of  two  white  miners  who  died  during  the  operation  of  the  mines. 
One  is  marked  by  a  heap  of  stones. 

The  aboriginees  could  very  easily  make  their  homes  here,  for 
the  island  affords  every  means  of  subsistence  on  which  the  In- 
dian habitually  relied.  The  best  tishing  to  be  found  on  the  great 
lakes  is  in  this  vicinity.  Years  ago  it  was  far  better  than  at 
present.  One  of  the  fishermen  said  that,  at  a  period  only  ten 
years  back,  fishing  with  a  hand  line  in  a  space  of  two  hours  he 
took  over  sixty  huge  lake  trout,  fish  weighing  from  four  up  to 
forty  pounds. 

Mr.  Hart  tells  that  some  twenty  years  ago  when  he  had  trout 
and  herring  nets  set,  pickerel  were  so  plentiful  that  in  going 
over  a  single  net  stretched  in  Duncan's  Bay,  he  loaded  his  skiff 
three  times  and  took  the  fish  to  shore,  throwing  them  away  for 
at  that  time  there  was  no  market  for  this  variety. 

If,  as  these  tales  indicate,  fish  were  as  plentiful  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  what  nuist  they  have  been  when  the  French 
first  came  to  these  shores. 

On  the  island  the  great  northern  hare  abounds,  and  con- 
sequently, mink,  lynx  and  other  predatory  animals  are  numer- 
ous. One  trapper,  in  a  single  season,  captured  eighty  lynx,  in 
addition  to  other  fur  bearers. 
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Cariliou  and  moose  were  once  found  in  large  numbers  on  Isle 
Royale,  and  even  today  a  few  caribou  and  at  least  one  moose 
roam  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills. 

Some  edible  plants  and  fruits  were  seen.  At  one  of  the  small 
lakes  flag  was  noticed  growing,  and  another  plant  which 
appeared  to  be  wild  rice;  but  the  shores  were  too  marshy  to 
admit  of  a  close  examination. 

About  ]\IcCargoe  Cove  strawberries  grow  in  such  profusion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  move  about  -without  treading  them  under 
foot.  They  are  large  for  wild  berries,  and  have  a  most  deli- 
cious, sweet  flavor. 

A  few'wild  raspl)erry  bushes  were  found ;  blueberries  are  said 
to  grow  at  certain  places  on  the  interior;  blackberries  are  found 
and  also  wintergreeu. 

A  plant  whose  name  could  not  be  learned,  but  which  some- 
what resem])les  the  wild  geranium  of  Wisconsin  woods,  is  found 
everywhere  on  the  island.  It  has  white  flowers  with  huge  pet- 
als, and  the  berries  it  bears  are  monsters,  nearly  two  inches 
across.  They  were  said  by  one  of  the  fishermen  to  be  white, 
and  hy  another,  red;  they  are  edible. 

While  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  affords  scant  soil  suitable 
to  cultivation,  on  the  south  and  west  ends  the  old  miners  might 
have  found  situations  favorable  to  the  growing  of  maize,  melons 
and  tobacco. 

If  the  natives  did  not  remain  on  the  island  over  winter,  they 
probably  made  it  their  summer  home,  especially  when  the  above 
list  of  food  supplies  is  considered. 

Should  other  farms  be  taken  up,  more  will  probably  be  known 
about  camp  sites  within  the  next  few  years,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  the  tangled  forest,  investigations  looking  to  the  location 
of  camping  places  are  of  little  value. 

Dablon's  Account. 

As  lias  licen  said  before,  Fatlicr  l)al)l()n  in  liis  jiccount  men- 
tions the  places  at  which  copper  abounds.  He  says  copper  is 
principally  in  a  certain  inlet  where  tlicre  are  some  very  steep 
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beds  of  clay  in  the  lulls.  This  can  refer  only  to  ^IcCargoe 
Cove,  for  there,  and  there  only,  is  found  the  noticeable  feature 
of  clay  hills.  As  one  enters  the  Cove  from  the  Lake,  they  ap- 
pear especially  noticeable ;  here  are  found  the  greatest  numbers 
of  workings,  and  here,  according  to  Captain  Francis,  will  be 
found  the  greatest  and  richest  copper  veins  ever  discovered. 

Then  the  island  only  two  gunshots  distant  from  Minong  (Isle 
Royale)  and  between  the  middle  of  the  island  and  the  end  that 
faces  northeast,  can  only  mean  Hill  Island.  The  island  far  out 
in  the  lake  may  mean  Passage  Island  though  Mr.  Merritt  says, 
"I  have  never  known  of  any  copper  being  found  on  Passage  Is- 
land, and  do  not  know  of  any  evidences  of  any  having  been  dis- 
covered there." 

Or  it  may  mean  Gull  Eoeks,  or  Batteau  Eock,  thirteen  and 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  the  main  island.  This  is  yet  to  be 
determined. 

The  Miners. 

Who  were  the  ancient  workers?  In  the  light  of  Dablon's 
account  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  various  tribes 
of  Indians  of  whom  Father  Allouez  speaks  when  he  says  "This 
lake  is  the  resort  of  twelve  or  fifteen  distinct  nations."  For  if 
Dablon  had  not  visited  the  island,  and  his  statement  that  he 
hoped  to  pay  it  a  visit  the  same  summer  shows  he  had  not,  then 
his  information  must  have  been  obtained  from  Indians,  and  he 
so  states  in  the  opening  paragraph,  who  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  island,  for  even  in  his  rehearsing  of  the  fact  gleaned 
from  them  he  is  so  exact  in  his  statements  as  to  put  to  shame 
some  of  the  later  commentators. 

If  the  Indians  did  mine  the  copper,  and  if  their  forefathers 
were  the  original  discovers  of  the  wonderful  storehouse,  the 
great  question  is,  "What  became  of  the  vast  amount  of  copper 
they  must  have  extracted? 

It  is  true  that  copper  from  Lake  Superior  regions  has  been 
found  in  many  and  distant  spots.  P.  Y.  Lawson  in  The  Story  of 
the  Rocks  and  ^linerals  of  Wisconsin,   pp.  130,  179,  180  says, 

"The  native  copper  for  hundreds  of  specimens  discovered 
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in  the  mounds  as  far  soutli  as  Florida,  was  ol)tained  at  the 
Lake.     By  extensive  analyses  caused  to  be  made  by  IMr.  C. 
B.  Moore  of  specimens  of  the  copper  art  obtained  from  the 
aboriginal  mounds   of  Florida ;    little    Etowah    mounds  of 
Georgia;  stone  graves  of  Tennessee;  the  Hopewell  mounds 
of  Ohio ;  float  copper  of  Illinois ;  and  numerous  specimens  of 
mined  copper  from  Lake  Superior,  it  was  well  determined 
that  the  undoubted  source  of  most  of  it,  and  the  probable 
source  of  all  of  it,  was  the  native  copper  deposit  of  Lake 
Superior." 
In  addition,  the  natives  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  told 
the  French   and   Spanish   explorers  that   the   copper  they  liad 
came  from  far  up  the  great  river,  from  huge  seas  of  fresh  water. 
The  area  over  which  it  was  scattered)  was  vast,   yet  such  a 
comparatively  small  amount  has  been  recovered,  that  there  must 
remain  untold  numbers  of  specimens  yet   to  be   recovered,   or 
— there  must  have  been  other  savage  markets  to  which  the  cop- 
per was  despatched. 

Triangle  Island. 

(Plate  7.) 

Gillman,  in  his  "Mound-builders  and  Platycnemism  in  Mich- 
igan, devotes  much  space  to  an  account  of  a  visit  he  paid  to 
Triangle  Island,  off  the  western  coast  of  Isle  Royale.  The  pict- 
ures accompaning  this  article  show  nearly  all  the  points  of  in- 
terest he  mentioned.  On  page  288  of  the  Smithsonian  Report 
of  1873,  he  says: 

Triangle  Island  (he  named  it)  is  a  sandstone  rock  with 
very  little  soil  on  any  part  of  it.  The  rock,  which  is  full  of 
inequalities,  fissures  and  clefts,  is  exposed  over  the  greater 
portion  of  the  island,  though  the  noi-thcast  end,  the  highest 
part  (18  feet  above  lake-level)  is  partially  covered  with 
bushes  of  Coi-nus  stolonifera  and  a  few  stunted  trees  of  very 
small  size  (little  l)ettei-  than  l)uslie.s^  of  monntaiii  asli  and 
poplar.  The  sides  of  the  isUind  rise  al)ruptly,  and  there  is 
no  landing  place  for  even  small  boats  except  for  a  small 
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space  on  the  northeast  side  and  also  a  cleft  like  indentation 
on  the  south  side.  The  natural  conditions  of  the  last-men- 
tioned landing  appear  to  have  been  improved  by  artificial 
means.  It  is  twenty  feet  wide  by  about  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  has  a  gradual  slope  to  the  lake,  the  rock  being  generally 
smooth  throughout.  On  each  side  are  pei^iendicular  walls 
of  rock.  Small  boats  could  easily  be  hauled  out  here,  es- 
pecially with  the  aid  of  timbers  laid  for  the  purpose.  Near 
it,  and  all  along  it,  wherever  there  are  indications  of  copper 
veins,  are  the  circular  pits  of  the  "ancient  miners."  Though 
of  small  size  (from  2  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  as 
many  feet  in  depth)  they  are  remarka])ly  distinct.  At  this 
place  the  rock  is  mostly  as  level  as  the  floor  of  a  room,  and 
the  well-like  pits  are  immediately  perceived  to  be  the  work 
of  human   agency.     *     *     *      (Plate  8) 


LANDING 


s> 


C3 


^^.oT^ 


Fig.  O 


At  two  places,  at  each  end  of  the  circular  pits,  the  copper- 
veins  in  the  wall-like  cliff  had  been  attacked  and  partly  ex- 
cavated. The  rock  was  discolored  as  if  from  the  action  of 
fire,  and  at  the  base  of  the  more  central  point  the  sandstone 
Avas  considerably  hollowed.  All  these  works  exhibit  the  same 
roughish  surface,  totally  unlike  the  action  of  water  (Plate  9) 


The  Ancient  Copper  Workings  on  Isle  Royale. 


Iininediately  at  the  end  of  the  southern  hmding  already 
described,  is  a  marked  eirciilar  depression,  ooeupying  nearly 
the  center  of  the  island,  and  presenting  some  indications  of 
artificial  origin.     But  about  thirty  five  feet  northwestward 
of  the  head  of  the  landing  occurs  a  more  remarkable  excava- 
tion.    This  is  of  rectangular  form,   twenty  five  by  twenty 
feet,  and  with  an  average  depth  of  nearly  four  feet.     It  was 
filled  with  water  as  were  the  pits. 
On  the  day  in  1911  on  which  the  pictures  were  secured,  there 
was  an  extremely  strong  wind  blowing,  and  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  reaching  the  island.     A  landing  was  effected  on 
the  northeast  side  and  the  boat  drawn  from  the  water  and  with 
much   effort,   up   the   declivity,   being  left  on   the   steep   slope 
which  has  a  pitch  of  nearly  forty-five  degrees.     The  writer  was 
alone,  and  as  the  wind  continued  to  increase  in  velocity,  fear 
of  ])eing  marooned  shortened  the  stay  and  as  thorough  an  ex- 
amination of  tlu^  different  points  as'sliould  have  been,  was  not 
made. 

Grass  and  shrubbery  still  cover  the  summit  of  the  island,  but 
the  southern  slope  is  l)are,  indications  pointing  to  this  section 
of  the  island  being  swept  by  the  seas.  An  old  life  preserver 
was  found  at  almost  the  center  of  the  island,  apparently  tossed 
there  by  the  seas  sweeping  up  the  supposedly  artificial  landing. 
No  indications  of  the  use  of  fire  Avere  observed  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  that  the  discolorations  could  still  be  seen  or  would 
remain  under  the  constant  stress  of  weather.  The  rock  at  all 
points  appeared  to  be  smoothed  by  the  action  of  water. 

The  large  square  excavation  was  particularly  noted.  There 
was  only  a  trifling  amount  of  water  on  the  bottom,  not  over 
half  an  inch,  and  the  floor  could  be  observed  plainly.  It  is 
perfectly  level  with  no  obseiwable  marks  of  tools  or  digging. 
(Plate  10) 

The  southern  boat  landing  does  have  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  ai-tificially  formed,  because  of  it's  regularity,  yet  it  is 
possil)le  that  it  is  a  luitui-al  formation.  It  does  not  seem  logical 
that  Indians  would  go  to  all  the  tremendous  labor  necessaiy  to 
work  such  an  opening  when  the  island  is  so  small  as  to  be  unsafe 
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or  a  residence,  and  when  the  copper  yield  conkl  not  have  been 
great.     (Plate  10) 

jModern  Indians  on  Isle  Koyale. 

As  the  Northwest  Trading  and  Trapping  Company  main- 
tained a  post  here  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  proliable  that  Indians  frequented  the  island  at  that 
time. 

Only  one  instance  of  a  visit  of  Indians  during  recent  years 
was  reported.  ]Mr.  Norman  said  that  about  fifteen  years  ago  an 
aged  Indian,  his  squaw  and  his  grown  son  came  to  and  camped 
on  the  Amygdaloid  channel  of  Fish  Island  for  several  weeks. 
They  said  they  came  to  search  for  greenstones  (chlorastolites) 
but  it  is  peculiar  that  they  should  have  made  their  permanent 
camp  so  far  from  the  greenstone  beaches.  These  are  at  the  lower 
end  of  Rock  Harbor,  fully  twenty-five  miles  from  the  camp  site 
of  the  Indians. 

Conclusions. 

The  greatest  number  of  ancient  copper  workings  are  in  the 
region  about  ]\IcCargoe  Cove.  An  enormous  amount  of  copper 
must  have  been  obtained. 

The  miners  were  Indians,  for  Dablon  could  have  secured  his 
information  from  none  others. 

The  mines  were  worked,  probably  by  means  of  fire  and  water, 
the  disintegrated  rock  being  pulverized  by  small  stone  hammers 
held  in  the  hands.  Some  of  the  mining  was  probably  done  with- 
out heating  the  rock. 

Trails  undoubtedly  existed,  and  also  summer  camps ;  probably 
winter  ones,  too,  though  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  generally 
removed  from  the  island  for  interment  elsewhere. 

The  principal  conclusion  to  be  drawn,  however,  is  that  there 
is  at  least  an  entire  summer's  worlc  on  Isle  Royale  for  a  com- 
petent archeologist. 
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